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This social power of Western civilization was a product of several factors to be
identified shortly, but it should be noted that it appeared earlier in some parts of the
West than in others. So, first, a word about the term the West and its ambiguities, fc
its most general sense, Western civilization is largely to be identified with the civiliza-
tion that arose in Southern and Western Europe around 1,000 A.D. It grew out of the
survivals of the Graeco-Roman world in Europe, and, from the sixteenth century
onward, it began to impinge upon all the older civilizations of Africa, Asia, and the
Americas and upon folk societies in all the major continents and islands of the world.
Not only did the transplantation of European institutions to South and North America
bring the major Amerindian civilizations of the New World generally within its sphere
of influence, but, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, significant parts of
eastern Europe and Russia were brought into the Western orbit, and colonial outposts
of the West were planted in outlying reaches that stretched around the world, from the
tip of Southern Africa to Australia, New Zealand, and the islands of the Pacific.
Not only did the massive onset of modernity in the late eighteenth and
nineteenth centuries distinguish the West in general from the non-West, but its
prototype forms of polity, economy, and education appeared first in only a few
societies of the West, serving to set them apart for a time from the larger conglomera-
tion of societies that constituted traditional Western civilization as a whole. The
earliest modernizing societies, led by Britain and France, constituted the vanguard
nations that paved the way for the rest of Europe to follow; they set the general
pattern which the more traditional sectors of eastern Europe and Russia eventually
emulated. And, of course, it was the earliest modernizing nations of Western Europe
that developed their social power to the extent that they not only vied among
themselves for supremacy in Europe and America, but they eventually competed with
each other in their intrusions upon the traditional societies of Asia and Africa.
The line of demarcation between Western Europe and Eastern Europe was
indefinite and shifting, but, by and large, in 1700, it extended southward from the
mouth of the Elbe River along the Bohemian mountains to the head of the Adriatic
Sea. To the west of this line the modernization process proceeded much more rapidly
and pervasively than to the east. As the rise of strong and modernizing rulers in
Hohenzollern Prussia, Hapsburg Austria, and Romanov Russia replaced the declining
powers of the Holy Roman Empire, Poland, and the Ottoman Empire in central
Europe, the line between East and West moved eastward in the course of the
eighteenth century. By 1850 the modernizing heartland of Western civilization had
come to embrace roughly the societies of Europe from the Atlantic to Berlin and
Vienna as well as the transplanted European societies in North America from the
Atlantic to the Mississippi. (See Figure 14.1, p. 487)
With respect to economic development, Britain is usually acknowledged to have
been the first society to industrialize, followed by France, the Low Countries, the
United States, and Germany. Just as Britain is taken as the prototype society of the
industrial revolution so are France and the United States taken as the prototypes of
the democratic revolution, which erupted in much of Western Europe in the late
eighteenth century. In the view of R. R. Palmer, the democratic revolution of 1760 to
1800, although marked by a series of outbreaks in different countries, was actually a